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TO Mr. PEEL, 


Secrerary or STaTE FOR THE: 
Home :)cParRTMENT. 


On the Bail and other Matters, 
appertaining to the affair of 
the Bishop and the Soldier. 


Justice, when equal scales she holds, is blind ; 
Nor cruelty nor mercy move her mind. 

When some escape for that which others die, 
Mercy to those to these is cruelty. 


DENHAM. 


Kensington, 1 August 1822. 
Sir, 


See the disagreeable conse- 
quences of endeavours to smother, 
on the part of the “ respectable” 
press I mean; for I have, as yet, 
no positive proof of such endea- 
‘yours made by any body else. 
—See the disagreeable conse- 
quences! If the horrid affair in 
question had been communicated 
to the public in the usual way; 
and especially if the parties ac- 
cused had, in the usual way, in 


the way of 1810, been committed 
for trial, the public, with no feel- 
ing but that of sorrow that so 
abominable a thing had been ime 
puted to two of their fellow sub- 
} jects, would have waited for that 
trial in the hope that the impu- 
tation would prove unfounded. 
But the manifest, the almost mone 
strous endeavours of the “ Te 
spectable” and infamous press to 
stifle the whole thing, have filled, 
as they ought to fill, the whole 
nation with suspicions, which it 
will not be easy to remove. 

The bail, taken in this case, 
has been, and long will be, a sub- 
ject of great interest throughout 
the nation; because here the go- 
vernment, through one of its infe- 
rior agents, is the actor. I am 
no lawyer, and, therefore, I do 
not pretend to say, that it was 
absolutely unlawful in Mr. Dyer 
to take bail, and to set the Bishop 
at large. Nor do I say, that it 
was an unlawful act to take suck 
bail as was taken. But, I dosay, 
that I was astonished when [ 
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heard of any bail at all being 
taken in such a case; and that I 
was equally astonished at the 
amount of the bail; the reasons 
for which astonishment I am now 
about to state; for addressing 
which statement to you your Office 
is, I think, quite sufficient ground. 

As to the first, the admitting of 
the Bishop to bail at all, I was 
astonished, because I had never 
heard of such a thing before. I 
had never heard of such a thing 
‘in the case ofthe Vere-street gang ; 
nor did it ever enter into my mind, 
that the offence, especially when 
both the parties were of the age 
‘of discretion, was bailable ac- 
cording to: law, though the act 
might stop somewhat short of cb- 
solutecompletion, it being, besides, 
very difficult to affix degrees of 
guilt in such a case. 

Nor has the ‘ Doctor” of the 
New Times, in his “ loyal” paper 
of the 30th of July, succeeded in 
convincing me, that I was in error 
in my notions as to this matter of 
bail in such cases. The Doctor 
is a great railer against “‘ disloyal” 
people; and he works hard upon 
this occasion (for what reason we 
are left to guess) to make us quite 
satisfied, that Mr. Dyer was com- 
pelled to take the bail, and let the 
Right Reverend Father in God go 


at large. We will, if you please, 


To Mr. 
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Sir, hear the Doctor, before we 
proceed any further. He does 
not name the party after all; but 
he says : that the law has done 
hitherto all, that it can do. His 
words are these : “ More the law 
“does not permit ; for, black as 
‘* is the moral turpitude of the con- 
“ duct deposed to, it still amounts 
“ only to a bailable offence ; and 
“ we all know that both by the 
“ Common Law, and by the Ha- 
“* beas Corpus Act, it is deemed a 
“ violation of the liberty of the 
“ subject, in any Magistrate, to 


I refuse or delay to bail a person 


“bailable. In the present in- 
‘“‘ stance, the wealthier individual 
‘* found bail immediately: and if 
“ the other should tender bail at 
“any time before the Sessions, it 
‘* must be accepted. The Magis- 
“trate demanded much more than 
‘* ordinary, though we fear much 
Jess than effectual bail; but it 
“must be remembered that the 
“* Bill of Rights strictly forbids 
the taking of excessive bail. It 
“is to be regretted that a villain 
“ should ever shelter himself under 
“the protection of such salutary 
“ enactments; but they are too 
** closely interwoven with our li- 
 berties to admit a doubt of their 
“ general utility, even though in 
“‘a particular instance they may 
“ operate to produce a defeazance 
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“of that entire and exemplary|parties having given their friends 
“« justice which the case demands.” |what~ is called leg bail.. The 
Doctor’s conclusion, namely, that 
this bail work has arisen from 


One can hardly help bursting 
out upon the Old Doetor here and 
calling him a hypocritical vaga- 
bond. This is a pretty fellow, 
indeed, to cry up the excellence 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus! a 
pretty fellow to discover, now that 
a Bishop is caught, such a tender- 
ness for the “ liberty of the sub- 

ject!” A pretty fellow to discover 
that a Magistrate violates this li- 
berty when he refuses to take 
bail or when he delays taking it- 
This old hack justified the delay 
in taking bail in the innumerable 
instances, in which such delay 
took place in the case of the Re- 
formers. The old hack knows 
well, that, in scores of instances 
bail was delayed on the alleged! But, now, let us look a little at 
ground of want of time to ascer-| the doctrine, or, rather, the law, 
tain the sufficiency of the bail.| of old Doctors’ Commons. It is 
We cannot help laughing, how-| my opinion, that Mr. Dyer was 
ever, at the idea of the Magistrate | not compelled to take bail at all. 
having had the Bill of Rights in| 1 am sure that he was not com- 
view, and that he therefore avoided | pelled to take it without delay. 
demanding “ excessive bail;” and,|I am sure he was not compelled 
we must admire the hint of the|‘to take it the moment it was ten- 
old Doctors’ Commons, that if the}dered. I am sure that the law 
Soldier (the Bishop’s partner) | authorises the Magistrate to hold 
** should now tender bail, it must|in custody for forty-eight hours, 
be accepted!” This is a good hint} which he is to take, if he pleases, 
of old Doctors’ Commons; and|as time necessary for him to in- 
thus the law-officers would have|quire into the sufficiency of the 
nothing but names to try; the! bail: or, if this be not the law, 
12 































institutions, ‘‘ closely interwoven 
with ourliberties,” wanted a round- 
ing, namely, ‘* envy of surround- 
ing nations and admiration of the 
world,” which I am sorry to per- 
ceive is rather going out of fashion, 
not having been used but once, as 
far as I have perceived, during 
the last Session of Parliament, and 
only four times on the two fast 
Circuits. Itis a pity it should go 
out of use ; for it has caused more 
laughter than any one thing within 

my recollection, not excepting the 

unanimity in the passing of your 

famous Bill about Bullion and 

Paper-money. 
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what will you say to the following 
Anecdote. A man was taken up 
at Woolwich for sticking up a 
placard, exposing the baseness of 
athe Morning Post in asserting that 
.the Queen, whether guilty or in- 
nocent, ought to he sacrificed to 
what it called the public good. 
A man was taken up for posting 
up this placard against the house 
of a Baker who gave him leave to 
_post it up upon his house. He was 
taken before a Magistrate, who 
was also a Parson. Bail was 
tendered; and that bail delayed 
for forty-eight hours, on the 
ground of notice of bail being 
necessary. Before the forty-eight 
hours had expired the man was 
sent to Maidstune Gaol, where the 
Quarter Sessions were just coming 
on. A Gentleman went down from 
London, the Baker went from 
Woolwich, and the man was ex- 
pected to be tried; but, behold, 
no Bill of Indictment was pre- 
sented against the man, who was 
then turned out ef goal to find his 
way back to his home as he could. 
And this, Sir, is in this same 


country, where old Doctors’ Com- 
mons would have us believe, that 
Mr. Dyer dared not delay to bail 
the Bishop! This Law of ours is 
a curious thing, indeed, if Mr. 
Dyer could not delay in thé case 
of the Bishop; and if the Magis- 
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trate at Woolwich could delay in 
the case of the man who was 
guilty of the enormous offence of 
posting up a paper, reprobating 
the idea of sacrificing an innocent 
Queen for what was called the 
public good. The public will not 
fail to draw the proper conclusion 
from facts like these; and there- 
fore, I shall now come a little 
closer to old Doctors’ Commons, 
and state the grounds of my 
opinion with respect to this not 
being a bailable offence. 
Blackstone, in the fifteenth 
Chapter of his fourth Book, in 
speaking of this crime against 
Nature, says, as to the crime itself, 
“ that the voice of Nature and of 
‘Reason, and express Law of 
“* God, determine it to be capital.” 
He says, that our ancient law, in 
some degree imitated the ven- 
geance of God on the two offend- 
ing cities of old, “ by command- 
‘‘ing such miscreants to be burned 
“ to death, though Fleta says they 
“should be buried alive: either 
“of which punishments was in- 
“ differently used for this crime 
‘“* amongst the ancient Goths ; but 
** now, the general punishment of 
‘ all felonies is the same, namely, 
“ by hanging.” And here Black- 
stone adds something of great im- 
portance in the present case. 
‘And the rule of law herein is, 
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‘“‘ that, if both are arrived at the 
“‘ years of discretion, agentes et 
** consentientes, part pana plec- 
“ tantur.” Which Latin words I 
dare say Dr. Coppleston taught 
you to interpret, “ both acting 
and consenting and agreeing in 
* the act, shall receive the same 
** punishment.” 

So much for the nature of the 
offence and the legal equality of 
the crime. Now then, as to the 
bail. Itis clear, that no person 
can be bailed for a capital felony. 
Blackstone says, (Book 4, Ch. 22) 
‘* Where imprisonment is only for 
** safe custody before the convic- 
“tion, bail is ousted or taken 
“ away, if the offence be of a very 
** enormous nature; for then the 
“‘ public is entitled to demand 
“nothing less than the highest 
“security that can be given; 
‘that is to say, the body of the 
** accused, in order to insure that 
** justice shall be done upon him 


“if guilty. Such persons, have 


“no other sureties than the four 
‘* walls of the prison.” This would 
appear to be quite enough ; for is 
it not manifest upon the face of it, 
that scarcely any sum of money 
would be a surety in a case like 
this. But, if we were to admit 
that there could be any mitiga- 
tion; any room, for misinter- 
pretation of this general doctrine, 
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Blackstone in the same Book and 
Chapter, enumerates the cases 
in which bail cannot legally be 
taken; and amongst these, he has 
this, “ persons taken with the 
“ manour, or in the fact of fe- 
“ lony.” . By referring to another 
part of Blackstone, we find that 
means 
mainoevre ; which means, in plain 
English, a handling, or having 
hold, of the thing stolen, or being 
about to be stolen. That relates 
to the case of theft. The other 
part of the rule relates to all felo- 
nies, and particularly to a felony 


the old word manour, 


of the description which we now 
have before us. ‘* In the fact of 
felony,” are the words. Now, 
Sir, what was the case here? In 
what situation were the parties 
seen by the witnesses ? You have 
In 
what situation were they taken to 
the Watch-house? You have read 
the description of the situation of 


read the description of it. 


their garments, when they were 
assailed and beaten by the people. 
If these descriptions be true, if 
any thing like what these descrip- 
tions give us were true, did not 
the act of the parties and the 
manner of their detection fully 
amount to the description of the 
thing here given by Blackstone, 
being one of the cases in which, 
according to him, bail is clearly 
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not admissible? If this case do 
not present to us that which Black- 
stone describes as one of the cases 
in which bail is not to be taken, 1 
defy any man living to imagine 
any thing which comes up to the 
words, “ in the fact of felony.” 
Bail, in cases of enormous 
crimes, is taken only when there 
are doubts, and great doubts, too, 
of the truth of the charge; and 
were there any such doubts here ? 
A commitment is merely for safe 
custody, and not for punishment. 
“ Where bail,” says Blackstone, 
“ will answer the same intention, 
“it is right to be taken; but in 
*¢ felonies, and other offences of a 
** capital nature, no bail can be a 
“« security equivalent to the actual 
“custody of the person. For 
“‘ what is there that a man may 
* not be induced to forfeit to save 
“his own life?” It appears to 
me that there is no view which we 
wan take of this matter; that there 
is no rule or interpretation of law, 
to justify the taking of bail in this 
case; and, does not this agree 
with the whole of the practice of 
the Justices of the Peace and of 
the Courts; I speak merely as 
giving my opinion and belief upon 
this point; but I am quite sure 
that I never heard of persons 
being admitted to bail who were 
charged, on oath, with an offence 


To Mar. Pret. 


like this; and if I rightly under- 
stand the law that I have read, and 
to which I have here expressly re- 
ferred, my opinion that bail ought 
not to have been taken at all, and 
which opinion is conformable to 
that of millions, I believe, will 
stand unshaken by the doctrine 
now put forth with such ostenta- 
tion by the New Times and other 
base and mercenary papers. 

As to the amount of the bail, it 
is very true that the law says that 
excessive bail shall not be de- 
manded ; but it is equally true, 
that the law says, that, “ If the 
“ Magistrate take insufficient bail, 
“he is liable to be fined if the 
“ criminal do not appear.” Black- 
stone states this in the 22d chapter 
of his fourth Book. Coke, in his 
Institutes ; Hawkins, in his Pleas 
of the Crown; divers Acts of 
Parliament, say, that insufficient 
sureties, are no sureties at all; 
and that, to take slender bail, is 
a crime in the Magistrate. Haw- 
kins says, that the bail should be 
proportioned to the ability and 
quality of the prisoner, and to the 
nature of the offence. Who have 
we here, then! Nothing less than 
a man with a revenue of from ten 
to fifteen thousand pounds a-year; 
the son of an Earl, the brother of 
an Earl; and the uncle of an 
Earl; and the nature of the of- 
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fence is such, and so enormous, 
that the law itself almost blushes 
to describe it. And here we 
have him bailed for five hundred 
pounds; and that too, within, I 
believe, six hours of the time that 
he was brought before the Magis- 
trate. 

Allowing Mr. Dyer to have 
had the Bill of Rights full in his 
eye; allowing that a sense of 
duty and of his oath would not 
suffer him to demand more than 
five hundred pounds, in a case 
like this, and from a Bishop, what 
are we to call the bail that is 
demanded and enforced in other 
cases? This, Sir, is the most im- 
portant point to view the matter 
in. It is here that the thing most 
closely touches us. If Mr. Dyer 
could not go beyond five hundred 
pounds ; if this was not insuffi- 
cient bail; if this was not what 
the law calls slender bail; if 
this was what ought to have been; 
if this was justice; what shall we 
say of the bail demanded and 
enforced upon Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Bamfield, Mr. Moorhouse, and 
others, after the affair of Man- 
chester, of August 1816. In the 
memorable year 1819, which at 
once witnessed the affair of Man- 
chester and the passing of your 
bill? If this was justice in the 
case of the Bishop, what was that 
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which demanded eighty pounds 
bail in case of the man mentioned 
above who was committed to 
Maidstone Gaol! What was that 
which kept Joseph Swann in pri- 
son for want of a hundred pound 
bail, which kept him in prisow 
three months, previous to his four 
years and a half of imprison- 
ment, for being present at a Re- 
form Meeting, and for selling 
pamphlets, alleged to be hostile 
to the religion of which this 
Bishop was one of the principal 
teachers? Law and Justice might 
have their way in the case of the 
Bishop; but if they had, have 
they their way also in the case of 
those numerous persons, who have 
been kept in prison for want of 
bail under the charge of libel? 
We live in an age very unfor- 
tunate for this sudden outcry 
against “ excessive bail.” This 
outcry comes at an unfortunate 
time, and is applied to a most 
unfortunate case. After the pub- 
lic had witnessed the bail de- 
manded of Mr. Carlile; bail for 
life, in a greater sum, I believe, 
than that of the Bishop. After 
the public had witnessed the bail 
in the case of bis sister. After 
they had seen his wife sent to a 
dungeon with a baby in her arms. 
After they had read of the birth 
of a child in that dungeon. After 
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they had read, in his pamphlet of 
the first of March last, that plain, 
that simple, and that most dread- 
fully affecting narrative, of the 
treatment of these two women in 
Dorchester Gaol ; after the public 
had read this, which you, Sir, 
ought to have read long enough 
ago: After all this, how is the 
public to restrain its indignation ; 
what feeling but one is it to have, 
when it hears the caitiffs of the 
hireling press bawling out for the 
liberty of the subject and the Bill 
of Rights! 

I have before stated my own 
case often enough; but when we 
see men ready to plead the Bill 
of Rights and to express extreme 
tenderness for the liberty of the 
subject on the score of bail; and 
when I see a Bishop, and a Bi- 
shop of Noble family, too, and 
accused of an offence like this 
upon the oaths of seven witnesses; 
when I see a man like this let 
loose, without hesitation, upon 
bail of five hundred pounds, I 
cannot but again and again re- 
mind the public, that, for having 
expressed my indignation at see- 
ing English local militia-men, in 
the heart of England, flogged 
under a guard of German bayo- 
nets, I was sentenced to a felon’s 
gaol for two years ; that I rescued 
myself from the society of felons 


To Mr. Peet. 
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by paying twelve hundred and 
forty-eight pounds for lodgings 
alone; that, at the end of the 
time I paid a thousand pounds 
sterling to the King ; and that, I 
was, then, to remain in prison for 
ever, unless I entered into bail 
in the amount of three thousand 
pounds myself, with two sureties 
in bond of a thousand pounds 
each ! 

It would be libellous, I sup- 
pose ; it would be a libel, I dare 
say, on the late Ellenborough and 
his three associates, Grose, Le 
Blanc, and Bailey; it would 
doubtless be a criminal libel on 
the memory of the three former, 
and on the character of the latter; 
it would be a heinous offence, I 
suppose, if I were to say that that 
It would 
he a libel, to say that those ve- 
nerable Judges were guilty of a 
violation of the “ Billof Rights ;” 
that bail, therefore, was not ex- 
We are to say that that 
was all right, though I had no 
bishopric of from 10 to 15 thou- 


was “ ercessive bail.” 


cessive. 


sand a-year ; though I had no in- 
come but what arose from my 
daily labour; though I had nothing 


but my daily exertions and my 
possible continuation of life and 
of health to hold out as the founda- 
tion of a hope of preservation 
from actual want of a wife and 
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six children, from fourteen to 
three years of age. This was all 
right. This was no violation of 
the principles of that happy con- 
stitution, which is the envy of sur- 
rounding nations and the admira- 
tion of the world. But, Sir, if 
this was all right, is it also all 
right, where the Bishop is let loose, 
and for an offence like this, too, 
upon bail of five hundred pounds ! 

Leaving this question for you 
to answer at your leisure; and, 
without undertaking to say whe- 
ther Mr. Dyer did right or did 
wrong; whether the bail was 
slender or stout; whether it was, 
in law, insufficient or sufficient, 
it appears that, in fact, it was not 
sufficient to keep the Bishop in 


England, notwithstanding the doc- 
trines laid down by lawyers, and 
notwithstanding the language of 
the law which calls those persons 
sureties which give bail for other 


persons. The Bishop is said to 
be gone. But, Sir, is there no 
getting him back? _We have an 
Alien Law. The Holy Alliance 
have all of them Alien Laws. Our 
Holy friends would certainly as- 
sist us in a case like this. The 
Bishop must have had a passport? 
We know that passports are got 
now and then in a queer sort of 
way, as in‘the case of the man 
that went to Italy from the fortress 
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in Cotton Garden! Butthe Bishop 
must have had a passport from 
somebody or other; how easy to 
trace him, then! Our Police Of- 
ficers have frequently gone into 
the territory of our friends the 
Bourbons and the Orange Bovens, 
and brought back very obscure 
individuals. The public is, I as- 
sure you, Sir, very watchful, just 
at this time; it knows what can 
be done in this way. It knows 
what has been done; and it is 
now waiting to see what will be 
done. In short, it will never be 
made to believe, that it is not as 
easy to get back the Bishop, as 
it was, the other day, to get back 
a swindler. We shall see, then, 
when the trial comes on, whether 
the parties will be present or not; 
and then, and not till then, we 
shall be able fully to judge as to 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the bail 


In the meanwhile let us turn to 
the Bishop’s partner. This is 
said to be a Private Soldier in the 
Foot Guards. Some time ago 
Lord Palmerston said in the House 
of Commons that Barracks were 
necessary in order to keep the 
Soldiers distinct from mixing with 
the pesple! I will abstain from 
the corollary which this obser- 
yation of his Lordship would sug- 
gest. But, let me observe, that if 
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five hundred pounds was sufficient 
for the Bishop, and if Hawkins’ 
Law be good, that the amount of 
the bail is to be in proportion to 
the ability and quality of the 
prisoner, and if the hint of old 
Doctors’ Commons be acted upon, 
the partner may be at large in a 
few hours, for I will engage, he 
has in his pocket more money 
than would make up the sum re- 
quired in proportion to the bail 
demanded of the Bishop. Old 


Doctors’ Commons says, that, if 
bail be tendered now, it must be 
taken! Oh Lord, yes! The Bill 
of Rights demands it! The liberty 
of the subject ; the precious liberty 
of the subject ; that delightful h- 
berty which makes the printer of 


@ newspaper give bail to the 
amount of three hundred pounds, 
with two sureties, bound for a 
hundred and fifty pounds each; 
that delightful liberty of the sub- 
ject, which makes the printer do 
this, not only before he is charged 
with any offence, but even before 
he begins to print; this sweet 
liberty of the subject, this *‘ moun- 
tain-nymph, sweet Liberty,” of 
whom we are so enamoured, and 
who will dwell no where but in 
these blessed Isles ; this precious 
liberty of the subject, will, old 
Doctors’ Commons tells us, imsist 
upon Mr. Dyvn’s taking bail for 


To Ma. Peet. 





the Bishop’s partner, if bail be 
tendered, even now! I should 
suppose that old Doctors’ Com+ 
mons has not given this hint, this 
very broad hint, without a motive, 
and I should be disposed to think, 
that he had not given it without an 
instigator. Be this as it may, it 
signifies very little as to the main 
point, whether the hint be adopted 
or not. The examinations are 
down in black and white; the 
witnesses are alive, and the Ses 
sions approach. It signifies not 
a straw whether the partner be 
present or not ; though, in case of 
his absence, it will occur to every 
one, that he will have even better 
luck than the Bishop; for, if out 
of prison, he is in his regiment 
and company, and it will be won- 
derful, indeed, if he be not forth- 
coming on the day of trial! The 
public have their eye upon this 
too; so that, it is impossible for 
any thing to take place that shall 
produce any other than a satie- 
factory result. He will hardly be 
discharged from the army! Oh, 
no. It will all be right. It will 
all be as it ought to be. 

Before I conclude, let me call 
your attention to a publication put 
forth by the company of traders 
to whom the Old Times newspa- 
per belongs. The publication to 
which I allude, puts some words 
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into the mouth of Mr. Dyer, as 
having been uttered at his Police 
Office in Marlborough-street, on 
Monday last. Mr. Alley, a law- 
yer, had, it appears, taken occa- 
sion to ask the Magistrate and his 
people, in this public manner, 
whether he had been one of the 
bail for the Bishop. This he did 
in consequence of its having been 
insinuated, he said, that he had 
been one of the bail. Mr. Dyer 
declared, it appears, that Mr. 
Alley was not one of the bail; 
and then follows in the Old Times 
aforesaid the following passage, 
well worthy, I think, of your at- 
tention :—‘* The Magistrate said, 
“what had been stated in the 
“ paper was certainly false, and 
“‘ whoever had written it must 
“have been actuated by malice, 
“ which could be attributed to no 
“* other cause than the general de- 
“ sire of certain parties to over- 
“ throw the established authorities 
“of the country, and they no 
“ doubt laid hold of this lament- 
* able transaction as a handle by 
“‘ which they might, were it pos- 
“ sible, effect their wish. At all 
“times the conduct of Mr. Alley 
“had been upright and respect- 
“able. Before this subject was 
“disposed of, he must observe, 
“ that he was bound to take bail, 
the offence only being a misde- 
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“ meanor, and that it was con~ 
“trary to all rule to give up the 
“ names of the bail.—Mr. Alley 
“ returned the Magistrate thanks, 
“and said bail was certainly 
“ obliged to be taken, as, if not, 
“the Magistrate was subject to 
“ action for false imprisonment. 
“« Mr. Wingfield, who was soli- 
“* citor for the Bishop of Clogher, © 
“said nothing could be fairer 
“ than the learned counsel’s con- 
“ duct, and the remarks contained 
“in the paper in his opinion were 
“ most unjustifiable. Several gen- 
““tlemen also expressed them- 
“ selves in the same terms ; one of 
“ them termed Cobbetta “ whole- 
** sale dealer in lies.”—We think 
“it necessary for the information 
‘“ of our readers to state, that the 
“persons now standing in the 
* situation of bail for the Bishop 
“ of Clogher are not attornies, or 
“in any way connected with the 
“law, buat both are exercising 
‘* mechanical trades.” 

I have already shown my rea- 
sons for disagreeing with Mr. 
Dyer and Mr. Alley about the 
obligation to take bail at all in 
this case; and have shown, f 
think, sufficiently, how this bail 
differs in amount from the bail 
insisted upon in other cases. f 
will here just add, thatit is curious 
enough, that the new and severe 
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doctrine about bail was not long 
ago conjured up, and that too by 
.a parson. I should really like to 
know whether the Bishop were a 
Magistrate. This would make the 
thing complete. He is down in 
the Red Book as a Commissioner 
of the Board of Education ; and 
I really wonder that he did not 
bring himself off by saying that 
he was giving the Soldier a les- 
son! Considering the parson and 
magistrate are now so often united 
ig the same person, and especially 
in Ireland, it would be almost a 
wonder if he were not.a magis- 
trate ; or, rather, if he be not ; for 
he is, as yet, all that he was. To 
return, however, the new inter- 
pretation of the law of bail; that 
is to say, of the severity of it, we 
owe to the church, amongst other 
things that we owe it. It was 
Parson Hay that first demanded 
bail on a charge of libel. The 
legality of this was questioned ; 
as well it might after the solemn 
decision in the case of Wilkes ; 
but, when Six-Acts came to be 
passed, it was declared to be law 
to hold men to bail on a charge 
of libel previous to conviction. 
So that if any man goes and 
swears before a Magistrate, that 
another has written, ‘printed or 
published, a thing that that Magis- 
trate may think to be a libel, that 
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Magistrate has the power to hold 
the accused party to bail until the 
trial, not only to answer the 
charge, but to keep the peace and 
be of good behaviour in the mean 
time; and, though the man may 
be acquitted of the libel; though 
the Grand Jury may throw out the 
Bill, still, if the bounden party 
have broken the peace, in the 
mean time, or has been guilty of 
any other sort of bad behaviour, 
he forfeits the recognisances, ta- 
ken from him in a case where he 
had committed no offence at all ! 
These are the laws of bail that we 
live under ; and yet there are men 
who have the press in their hands, 
and who live immediately under 
these laws, who have had the 
baseness, the inexpressible base- 
ness, to endeavour to smother up 
this affair of the Bishop and the 
Soldier. 


I have said enough upon Mr. 
Dyer’s and Mr. Alley’s doctrine 
about bail; bat I have now to 
notice this publication of the 
Trading Company, as it relates 
to the motives imputed to those, 
who prevented this affair from 
being smothered up by the press. 
{ do not impute these words to 
Mr. Dyer, because, I find them 
ina paper which on/y says that 
which answers its own purposes, 
But, see, Sir, what words this 
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paper puts into the mouth of one 
of your Police Magistrates. Here 


is a Bishop of the Church of 


England, detected with a Private 
Soldier of the Foot Guards ; here 
is a paper, making an exposure 
_ of the thing. Here is a paper. 
preventing the thing from being 
smothered up; and here is this 
beastly and vile old rotten Times 
Newspaper telling the public, that 
Mr. Dyer, one of your Magis- 
trates, who receives a salary from 
the Government, for carrying on 
Justice of Peace work; here is 
the Times Newspaper telling the 
public that this Magistrate said, 
that the writer in question “‘ must 
“ have been actuated by malice, 
** which could be attributed to no 
“other cause than the general 
“desire of certain parties to 
* overthrow the established autho- 
** rities of the country, and that, 
* no doubt, they laid hold of this 
** lamentable transaction as a 
“ handle by which they might, 
‘were it possible, effect their 
** wish.”—I pass over the mutual, 
and, I dare say, merited compli- 
ments of Messre. Dyer and Alley ; 
but, this accusation of wanting to 
overturn the established authori- 
ties, I really cannot brook with 
any degree of patience. I do not 
know that Mr. Dyer made the ac- 
cusation; I must therefore as- 
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cribe it merely to his friend the 
Old Times, and is it not, Sir, most 
shockingly foolish? Is it not 
childish beyond compare? To 
have made it complete it should 
have come from the mouth of the 
Bishop himself, he belonging to a 
body, which have been ringing 
this charge in our ears for the 
full third part of a century. Let 
any enormity take place, no matter 
what. Let Mary Anne Clarke 
figure away; let Majocchi, Sac- 
chini, and Demont, be produced 
from Cotton Garden. Let the 
press comment upon the transac- 
tion, and out bolts the charge, that 
we make it a handle to overthrow 
the constituted authorities of the 
country! Thus, to speak of the 
Bishop and the Soldier, is to en- 
deavour to overthrow the esta- 
blished authorities of the coun- 
try. Nothing is said about the 
overthrowing these established 
authorities by the hands of those 
who give importance to Mrs. 
Clarkes, to Italian witnesses, and 
who are the actors in exploits like 
that of the Bishop ; all these are 
loyal people. They are no mal- 
contents. They do not wish to 
overthrow the established autho- 
rities of the country. 
no! It is not the poor murderer 
that is to blame; it is they that de- 
tect him, expose him, and would, 





Oh dear ~ 





malicions dogs, bring him to the 
gallows if they could! 

This whining accusation is, 
however, become threadbare. It 
is fairly worn out. By dint of 
steady perseverauce I have taught 
this whole nation (with the help 
of your Bill) that, when a man 
cries out against attempts to over- 
throw the established authorities 
of the country, he means to say, 
that attempts are making to dis- 
turb him in the quiet enjoyment 
of what he derives from those 
established authorities. It is the 
old hacknied charge that did very 
well when wheat was fifleen shil- 
lings a bushel ; when the Farmers 
of Northamptonshire rode hun- 
dred pound hunters, and dressed 
themselves in scarlet coats and 
jockey caps, and whenthe Banker 
Attornies had their bales of 
paper- money afloat; this cry 
about the established authorities 
did very well then; but, thanks 
to your immortal Bi!l, this ery 
now sounds like the ten times 
told tale of an ideot: the game 
is gone; and the cry has become 
ridiculous. 


Let me now, Sir, in conclusion, 
express my surprise, that no Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against 
the Bishop has been brought into 


Parliament. I have, in another 
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part of this Register, noticed the 
difference in the conduct of cer- 
tain parties im this case and in 
that of the unfortunate and in- 
jured Queen; but I must here 
again observe, how natural, how 
plain, how short the case and the 
proceedings in the case of the 
Bishop. In the case of the 
Queen, the witnesses had to be 
hunted up; rumour was the foun- 
dation ; then a Commission was 
sent to Milan to collect evidence. 
Then the witnesses had to be 
brought at an enormous expense ; 
and that pretty concern of Cotton 
Garden had to be resorted to, and 
a guard on the water as well as 
by land to take care of the for- 
tress. ‘The House of Lords had 
to sit nearly all the summer, and, 
though it brought in the Bill, it 
finally threw it out! 

In the case before us, a shilling 
fee gets the examinations before 
Mr. Dyer. The witnesses are 
all living in the parish of St. 
James most likely, and one ever- 
ing’s trial in the House of Lords 
settles the business. This would 
have been the right way, Sir, take 
my word for it. It will not be 
done half so well in any other 
way, and in this way the Govern- 
ment vould have gained, dis- 
graceful as was the crime that it 


This 


would have had to punish, 
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would have been much better 
than those proceedings, the in- 
tention to enter upon which is 
announced to us by old Doc- 
tors’ Commons. As the thing is 
it must be seen by every one, and 
every person belonging to the Go- 
vernment must feel, that it is a 
heavy blow. The blow might 
have been parried; but, to do 
that, the villanous press, in the 
first place, has gone precisely the 
wrong way to work. To attempt 
to smother was to make the thing 
ten thousand times worse than it 
naturally was as far as regarded 
that which this foolish fellow (of 
the Old Times newspaper I mean) 
calls the established authorities of 
the country. If I had been in 
your place, I would have lost no 
time ; not‘even a single hour, in 
convincing the public that I dis- 
approved of the attempts of those 
infamous newspapers. The baser 
they are the more necessary this 
was; for public suspicion was 
sure to be uncommonly active. 
Therefore, no time should have 
been lost; and, of this opinion 
you will be, I am certain, before 
this affair is over. The New 
Times does, indeed, inform the 
public, that you heard nothing of 


the abominable transaction until 
after the chief criminal had been 
admitted to bail. 
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Commons has not said here what 
he means. He has said that “the 
‘matter came to the knowledge 
“of the Home Department, not 
“* after the chief criminal had been 
‘* admitted to bail.” But he clearly 
does not mean this. Between not 
and after he has left out the word 
till; which makes all the differ- 
ence. Yet to show you how active 
the public mind is, I have heard 
several persons remark upon this, 
and express their opinion that it 
is no mistake at all, and conse- 
quently that the knowledge reached 
your department before the bail 
had been taken. Most sincerely 
do I say, that I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to find this opinion 
to be well-founded. I take the 
contrary to be the meaning of old 
Doctors’ Commons, and also to 
be the fact. Yet it would appear 
somewhat strange, that the affair 
should have happened on Friday 
evening, at dusk ; that the people 
should have pelted and pummelled 
a Bishop at that time in the even- 
ing ; that a Bishop should be in a 
Watch-house dungeon all Friday 
night; that he, and a private sol- 
dier along with him, should be 
taken to one of the Police Offices 
on the Saturday; that St. James’s 
parish should be all in a hubbub; 


that the examination of seven wit- 


Old Doctors’ | nesses should be going on for some 
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hours, and that, all. this while, 
though the party was related to 
several families of the “ Higher 
Orders,” not a word of the matter 
through thePolice Officers,through 
the Police Magistrates, or through 
any body else, should have 
_ reached your Office at White- 
hall, which is not, I believe, more 
than seven hundred yards from 
the spot where all the hubbub had 
commenced! This would seem 
wondrous strange; but, it is pos- 
sible, and I most sincerely hope 
it is true. We have it, indeed 
from very bad authority, that of 
old Doctors’ Commons, but never- 
theless it is possible! Time must 
unfold all. 

Mr. Dyer is made to say, that 
it is contrary to all rule to give 
up the names of bail. Indeed! 
I did not know that there was 
any giving up in the matter. But, 
this I know, that the names of 
the bail in all the cases, relating 
tu what is called “ Sedition and 
Blasphemy,” were not only given 
up to public view, but, by the 
infamous press, sent about with 
the vilest insinuations against the 
persons becoming bail! This I 
know well, and this the public 
knows; and, therefore, a contrast 
itself worthy of 
particular attention ! 


Mr. Wingfield (the Times says) 


now presents 





came forth as the Attorney of the 
Right Reverend Father in God. 
Now, as we are not, it would 
seem, to have the names of the 
bail, will Mr. Wingfield, ‘the 
Attorney for the Bishop, go so 
far as to tell us, whether it was 
HE who obtained the persons to 
be bail? This is usually the office 
of the attorney; and will Mr. 
Wingfield be so good as to tell 
us, whether HE performed this 
office upon this occasion? This 
cannot be called “ precocient cu- 
riosity,”” as Ellenborough called 
the looking into the affair of Mrs. 
Clarke. We may, surely, ask a 
question like this without being 
chargeable with a design to 
“ overthrow the established au- 
thorities of the country.” 

Then, again, who was the af- 
torney for the Soldier, for the Bi- 
shop's partner? Could no attorney 
be found for him? Could he get 
nobody to find friends to bail 
him? Blackstone calls bail an 
imprisonment in the hands of 
friends; he calls it “ friendly cus- 
tody.” Could nobody find out a 
little matter of “ friendly cus- 
tody” for the Soldier? The Old 
Times says, that “ two mechanics” 
were bail for the Bishop. Could 
no * two mechanics” be found to 
bail the Soldier? This is an odd 
thing! However, as I said before, 
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if old Doctors’ Commons’s hint 
should be taken; and if the Sol- 
dier were now to find “ friendly 
custody,” he could not do as the 
papers tell us the Bishop has 
done, that is to say, quit the 
country, unless he were first DIS- 
CHARGED! Oh, Lord! What 
a mess! 

This, Sir, is a great incident 
in our drama. The effect of it 
will be felt to the last hour of the 
existence of the THING. It is 
like one of those wounds which 
men receive as they are going on 
towards old age; and which are 
not telt but at times. In very hot 
or in very cold weather. Against 
rain; or the like. Thus will this 
incident operate. It will never 
be cured. Time will smooth it 
over a little. But it will break out 
again. Its twitches and pangs will 
always be ready; and, it will 
cease its effects but with the ces- 
sation of the frame of which it has 
now become a constituent part. 


The opinion which the dear 
dunderheaded Old Times news- 

aper has put into the mouth of 

Ir. Dyer respecting the motives 
of those who have been principally 
active in this disclosure, is, doubt- 
less, levelled at me; at which I 
am by no means displeased, pro- 
vided the party imputing the mo- 
tive confine himself to the truth. 
When a man has been bound in 
bonds of three thousand pounds 
himself, with sureties in a thousand 
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pounds each, and that, too, for ex- 
ressing his indignation at Eng- 
Fchenen being flogged in the 
heart of England under a guard 
of German Ciahesia: when such 
a man beholds the Bishop at large, 
and is told that the law compelled 
the Magistrate to let him go upon 
a bail of five hundred pounds ; 
when such a man beholds and 
hears these things he has some- 
thing more of duty to perform 
than men in general; he has 
had experience, which men in 
general have not had. And if, in 
addition to this, he has heard a 
Minister say, that he has laid his 
writings before the Law-officers 
of the Crown, and is sorry that 
they have found nothing in them 
to prosecute ; such a man must 
be a base dog indeed ; perfidious 
towards himself as weil as to- 
wards the public to hold his 
tougue upon an occasion like this. 

It is thus that the feelings of 
individuals operate, im the end, to 
the public good. The movements 
in the mind of one man communi- 
cate themselves to the minds of 
others; and if one man is feeble 
in himself he may become strong 
by the means of such communica- 
tion. All men in power should 
bear this in mind; and if they 
were to bear it in mind, they 
would be more careful how they 
act. The persons in power in this 
country have had lessons innu- 
merable: whether they will ever 
profit from them or not is much 
more than I shall attempt to de- 
termine. 

Waiting with great eagerness 
for the further proceedings in this 
case, I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT, 
K 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 





From“ Tus Sratesmay.” 





(Tur following Articles are re- 
yrumted in order that the Readers 
of The Register may be im pos- 
session of all the circumstances 
which have transpired with re- 

to this most important as 
well as horrible affair. } 


Friday, 26th. 


in another part of our paper, 
Mr. Parxrns, the late Sheriff of 
Middlesex, has given a very par- 
ticular account of some most in- 
teresting matters connected with 
this affair. We never before 
heard of bail, of any bail being 
admissible ix such a ease; and, 
we must be allowed to express 
our firm conviction, that the more 
this matter is inquired into, the 
more strange and the more worthy 
of public watchfulness it will ap- 
pear. In the meanwhi'e the Old 
Times has fairly opened at last. 
It was quite silent on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Yes- 
terday, finding, according to its 
own account, that the Right Re- 
verend Father in Gop was out of 
the country, it began to give 
tongue. We said it would be 
douder to-day, and would begin to 
diame the government for some- 
thing or another, either direct or 
by implication. We at the same 
time, said that some /aw ought to 
be passed to dispose of the Bi- 
shopric. Now, then, let our 
readers hear the Old Times, the 
Sinking Old Times of to-day ; 
let them hear how this “ Leading 





journal of Europe” opens, upon 
the occasion; how it makes the 
covers ring with its cry! 


In alluding with unfeigned re- 
pugnarnce to a hateful subject, 
which has now acquired what we 
cannot help regarding as a most 
deplorable publicity, we yesterday 
stated the current understanding 
that the criminal who had escaped 
from justice on this occasion, ‘by 
the forfeiture of his bail, escaped 
from i. also in a former instaace by 
bringing an unfortunate man to an 
unjust and ignominious punish- 
ment. The pvor victim of this au- 
dacious hypocrite was first, it is said, 
unrelentingly flogged, and next 
transported, or driven into distant 
exile. Now, cre sufferings like his 
to remain for ever unmitiguted? Is 
the offence against equity and hu- 
manity, which appears too clearly 
from recent circumstances to have 
been committed in his person, not 
to be atoned for by any public act of 
the State ttsel/, through whose erring 
tribunals the innocent man was ter- 
tured, and the guilty enabled to 
triamph over him? We join our 
voice most earnestly to theirs who 
demand that as the first step towards 
reparation, a diligent search be 
made for this injured being, and, 
when found, that an ample indem- 
nity be insured to him. Could a 
small part of the richly forfeited 
revenues of the bishopric be better 
employed than in such a satisfac- 
tion to justice? Lor the future dis- 
posal of the See of Clogher, there 
cannot well arise a more Gt question 
to be considered by Parliament, 
since, we presume, there are few 
men in power at this time of day 
so nicely scrupulous as to talk of 
being scared by the proposition of 
an ex post fucio law. 


There he is; full ery, his legs 
stretched, belly to the ground, tail 
cocked, and the sweat pouring 
from his tongue! Hark to him! 
Hark to “ Leader!” — This is 




















just the conduct that we have al- 
ways Witnessed in this villanous 
Old Paper: always falling full- 
mouthed upon what has been dis- 
covered and started by others. ft 
is for the Statesman to beat about 
through the brambles and thorns, 
to unkennel the fox, and then 
comes in the “respectable Leader” 
and the like of him, to enjoy the 
glories of the chase. 


Avevust 


That however, which, as relat-. 


ing to this matter, is of the greatest 
importance of all, is, what steps 
the Government will take as to the 
act of taking of bail !—This bu- 
siness is in the department of 
Mr. Peer, who tells us that he 
loves ** plain dealing.” We by 
no means wish to be understood 
as entertaining a doubt of the 
Government doing what it ought 
todo. But, we think it our duty 
to call on the Public to be watch- 
ful. To pay strict attention to 
what is done im this case. At any 
rate, we repeat our decided opi- 
nion, that the Session ought not 
close without an Act ef Parlia- 
ment relative to the Bishopric of 
Clogher. 


In speaking of the conduct of 
the Old Times, relative to this 
affair, we have had, all along, to 
make allowances for the peculiar 
situation of the reputed Editor 
Jouxn Waxrer, whom we spoke 
of yesterday as being happily at 
forty miles distance, at a place 
not described. To-day we have 
the pleasing intelligence to com- 
municate to the exile, that he may 
come again to the charming Wen 
without the smallest danger to his 
shoulders ; intelligence which we 
gather from the Merniny Chronicle 
of to-day, the Old Zimes having 
from modesty we presume) omitted 
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to insert it, though it is a Police 
Report. 


Mury-le-bone Office —Y esterday, 
Mr. O'Meara, the Gentleman who 
has lately published a work enti- 
tled “‘ A Voice from St. Helena, 
or Napoleon in Exile,” accompa- 
nied by Mr. Caartes PHitriirs, 
the Barrister, appeared before 
Joun Raw inson, Esq. the sitting 
Magistrate, in consequence of a 
warrant issued against him on the 
complaint of Mr. William Walter, 
for an assault. It appeared that 
the charge was preferred against 
Mr. O'Meara by Mr. Walter for a 
personal chustisement inflicted on him 
on the 22dinstant, through mistake, 
Mr. O‘Meara having supposed him 
to be Mr. John Walter of The Times 
journal, in which animadversions 
on his work, personally offensive ta 
him, had appeared. 


The Matter ended by Wristam 
Watrer forgiving the Doctor; 
and the Doctor’s being bound over 
to keep the peace towards Joun ! 
We are very glad of this; for, a 
lawsuit is a bad thing at all tintes 
and under all circumstances. The 
thing has ended very well. Huv- 
p1BKas has proved, that, when one 
man is flogged for another, it is 
the principal that is the flogged 
party ; and, in this case the thing 
appears perfecily reasonable, it 
being all in the family! 


8, 1822. 





Saturday. 


Five nights’ Sitting of the Par- 
liament have passed since this 
affair became notorious, and we 
hear of no Message ; no, nor even 
of a motion, relative to the mat. 
ter. Nay, not a guestion has been 
put to the Ministers by any of 
these vigilant, inquisitive and ea- 
techising geutlemen, who so Jau- 
dabiy watch over the nation’s 

kK 2 
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morals and religion.” This, to 
some, seems odd; but, to us, it is 
not odd at all. 

There are some, who pretend 
that the matter is too gross, too 
filthy, “ too indelicate” is their 
phrase; and that the promulga- 
tion of the facts must do more 
harm than the example of ex- 
posure and punishment can do 
good ; and this is the apology for 
all the wonderful silence that has 
prevailed. Now, the honest pub- 
lic will recollect what was the 
conduct of the same parties in 
the case of the ever-lamented and 
ever-honoured Queen Caroline ! 
Was there then any fear of hurt- 
ing public morals by exposure 
and punishment * Oh, Gop! 
Look down upon this THING, 
and deal with it as thou didst deal 
with similar THINGS in the 
olden time ! 

Have we forgotten the Message 
‘ of the 6th of June 1820? Have 
we forgotten the threat at St. 
Omers! Have we forgotten the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties? 
Have we forgotten the arrival of 
the wretches, who were hunted 
from Dover to Harwich? Have 
we forgotten the Cotton Garden 
fortress? Have we forgotten the 
"Shepherdess of Frith-street ? Oh, 
no! nor the affair of the Italian 
witness, extracted from the for- 
tress; nor, above all things, the 
opening speech of the Arrorney- 
GeneraL, made, as he expressly 
said, agreeably to his instructions ; 
that speech which stated, that the 
Queen had witnessed an exhibi- 
tion, in which the performer 
“ jmitated the sexual intercourse.” 
We have not forgotten these 
things, and, therefore, we must 
deem those men, who blazoned 
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jured Qveen! 
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the pretended acts of the Queen, 
and who now affect to believe 
that silence is the proper course, 
lest public morals should be con- 
taminated by speaking out; we 
must deem all these men, be they 
who they may, most monstrous 
and abominable hypocrites. 

What! public morals injured 
by the exposure of the act and 
the party! Public morals injured 
by this! God of truth and justice, 
hear these matchless hypocrites ! 
It was to prevent public morals 
from being injured; it was to 
preserve public morals; this was 
the very ground, and the ONLY 
ground, alleged for the exposure, 
the Message, the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, and for all that. 
mass of filth from the mouths of 
the base Italians, produced and 
promulgated at public expense in 
the case of the innocent and in- 
Public morals, 
they said, demanded, that she 
should not live in a palace, or 
hold a court.—Fublic morals for- 
bade her name to be put in that 
Liturgy, which prays for all 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 
Public morals demanded, that 
the Bishops and the whole body 
of the Clergy should take, with 
regard to her, the part that they 
did take. Public morals called 
upon Parson Cunnixenam, of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, to put forth. 
a Letter, stigmatizing those that 
took her part. 

‘Do public morals,~*yen, de- 
mand nothing now? Are we to 
he silenced by the word delicacy, 
after having seen printed by 
order of the House of Lords, the 
evidence of Barrara Krantz, 
relative to the sheets; of which 
evidence the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in Gop, Hersert Mars, 
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Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
gave the House and us so excel- 
lent a translation into English of 
Barpara’s German! Delicacy, 
indeed; after this, sent forth to 
our wives and daughters, in the 
printed reports of the Lords’ 
Proceedings, and corrected by 
the interpretation of the Bishop 
of Perersorovca! Shade of the 
injured Caro.ine, look down and 
behold the present scene ! 

In our paper of yesterday we 
expressed a hope, that the Par- 
liament would not separate without 
passing some Act relative to the 
Bishoprie and its great revenues. 
The extent of the riches and of 
the patronage of the Bishopric is 
very great. In cases of outlawry, 
the temporals are escheated as a 
matter of course; so that, if it be 
true, that the Bishup has fled, of 
which there appears to be no 
doubt, the temporals cease to him. 
But, there must be an indictment 
and a trial. Now, then, “ Society 
for the Suppression of Vice,” 
come on! Come on, zealous 
souls, yearning to promote and 
preserve “public morals!” You 
will not sleep now, to be sure. 
Your <Arrorneys Geyerat, 
Messrs. Guenry and Avo.paus, 
will now, certainly, be quickly in 
motion! Mr. Priiures observed, 
the other day, in open court, that 
you had never yet discovered 
Vice to prosecute in any rich per- 
son. Come, then, let us see what 
you will do.now.—N.B. We shall 
be extremely obliged to any one 
who will be so good as to send us 
printed lists of the NAMES of 
the Members of the “ Society for 
the Suppression of Vice,” and of 
those of the ‘“* Constitutional As- 
sociation” The former used to 
print such lists —We saw one of 
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them several years ago; but we 
want to see one of recent date. 
We are to bear in mind, that 
Mrs. Caruire and her Sister are 
in goal in consequence of prosecu- 
tions by this Society. It is proper 
that we should know who the pro- 
secutors are. This is of great 
importance under any circum- 
stances, and, at this moment, of 
importance, not to be adequately 
described by tongue or pen. 

But, to return to the Bishopric, 
an Act of Parliament is easily 
made. We showed, yesterday, a 
case in point; but, why not a 
BILL OF PAINS AND PE- 
NALTIES? In the case of the 
innocent and injured Caro.iye, 
there was such a Bill! The 
Ministers said, that it was a de- 
parture from the ordinary course 
of administering justice ; but, they 
insisted on the necessity of doing 
something, not for the sake of the 
King and husband, mind ; not for 
his sake; but for the sake of the 
morals of the nation! Very well, 
then, shall we hear of no Bill of 
any sort now? The Parliament 
could bring. in a Bill about a 
Queen, and surely it can bring in 
one abouta Bishop! Those who 
fill the seats had, then, uncommsn 
anxiety about the public morals, 
let what might become of decency ; 
and, will they be indifferent now ? 
In the case of the Queen all was 
a total secret to the people, till 
blazoned forth by the Govern- 
ment. The people neither had 
heard, nor wanted to hear, any 
of the tales. The persecuted Ca- 
roline was their Queen, and as 
such they respected her. They 
wanted to hear nothing. Their 
morals were safe from her ex- 
ample, even if that had been 
true which afterwards appeared 
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te be so false. It was the Govern- 
ment which foreed out the whole 
of the disgusting details. But, 
now, a thing ten million times 
more injurious to the moral cha- 
racter of the nation has come to 
light ; and, will this same Govern- 
iment now do nothing ? 


We can hardly account for the 
silence of the “ friends of the 
Queen,” who are in Parliament. 
They must recollect all about 
the Liturgy affair. They must, 
surely, recollect the Messuge and 
the Green Bags about the Na- 
tional Morals! They must re- 
collect who it was, what descrip- 
tion of persons it was, who were 
raost bitter and cruel upon that 
oceasion. They must recollect 
Mr. Tuwaire being held to bai} 
for saying aloud in a church in 
Suffolk “* God bless Queen Ca- 
noine.” They must recollect all 
these things, and, is not some- 
thing cue, then, at this time, to 
her memory ! 


We shall suspend our opinion 
as to those “ friends of the 
Qveex” for a few days; and 
only for a few days; and, in the 
meanwhile, look at the Bishop’s 
bail, which, according to an ac- 
count, published in ovr paper of 
yesterday, by Mr. Sheriff Pan- 
xixs, and signed with his name, 
is even less than that which we 
had before read of in the Od- 
server. Mr. Parxins states the 
bail to have been only 500/. for 
the Bishop himself, and two sure- 
ties in 250/. each!!! But, why 
have we not, as in other cases, 
the names of the “ two trades- 
men?” Were they “ tradesmen?” 
We do not believe it. We have 
heard the contrary. We have 
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heard that ove of the bail helonged 
to a profession, not usually very 
fond of becoming bail. How- 


ever, all must come out at last. 


The country papers begin to 
come in; and we see, that some 
of them are carrying on the work 
of smothering as much as possible. 
We have, for instance, now lying 
before us, the “ Huntingdon, 
‘“* Bedferd and Peterborough Ga~ 
** zette, and Cambridge and Hert- 
“ ford Independent Presses ;” but, 
numerous as its names are, and 
independent as it is, it contains 
(though printed yesterday) only 
the two sneaking articles from 
the base Old Times, and without 
a word of commentary of its own ! 
That is to say, without a word of 
commentary on this sudjeet ; for, 
it has a eonvenieat space with 
“ original ” nonsense about the 
Turks, the Greeks, the Hindeo 
Widows, and about many other 
things, all for the edification of 
the good people of the above-said 
counties by the means of this most 
“ Independent Press.” 


There is a brazen uard 
in Ireland, whorepublishes weekly 
the whole of The Register im a 
newspaper form, and even calls 
his paper Zhe Weekly Register. 
The author will forgive this bra- 
zen blackguard for all that he has 
hitherto done, if he will but re- 

lish the whole of the Register 
of THIS DAY. This, however, 
is precisely what he willnet do ! 
We know well how he will be 
prevented. Weshall be obliged 
to some friend in ae to. send 
us a paper containing his. shuffle. 
lente or three. by different 
ts. It will be curious to see 
whe will wriggle out of it, 
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Monday. 


We are happy to have to say, 
that most of the Sunday Papers 
did their duty yesterday ; not ex- 
cepting the John Bull, who has 
spoken of the bail, the escape, 
and! of the conduct of the Magis- 
trate, in terms that we very much 
approve of. But, Jonny, “ honest 
Joun,” does not deny, that it was 
something wondrous strange that 
his “ machinery” should meet 
with an “ accident” just at the 


identical moment when his paper | 


ought, on the Sunday morning, to 
have contained an account of a 
thing that happened on the Friday 
evening, and that Joun must have 
heard of on the Saturday even- 
ing. We like to see Jonn’s lash- 
ing work, which he does well, 


and which he can hardly lay on 
amiss, striking, as he does, amongst 
the knaves, bullies, and hypo- 


crites in notorious life; but, we 
do not like the ‘ accident to the 
machinery,” which looked, to us, 
very much like the effects of that 
species of palmistry known to be 
so. potent when practised by cer- 
tain operators. 

The base conduct of the Old 
Times one seems to repro- 
bate: This affair has done this 
cme great good, at any rate: it 
has stamped the character of that 
paper for the remainder of its ex- 
astence; and, what is of not less 
importance, it has shown to what 
the Morning Chronicle can de- 
seend! That paper has acted a 
part worthy of the faction to which 
it belongs. This was something 
that must, in the end, affect the 
Boroughmongers ; for the question 
of in e must come before the 


publie in the course-of the discus- 
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sion. To-day the Chronicle pab~ 
lishes what we dare say it deems 
an apology for its conduct, and 
we here give it in the Chronicle’s 
own words :— 


The Daily Press has been virulenthy 
assailed because it did not in the 
very first instance emblazon in all 
its most disgusting colours, the late 
HORRIBLE OCCURRENCE. Journal- 
| ists owe a duty to society paramount 
‘to their obligation to supply the 
incidents of the passing time, which 
is, to keep carefully from their columns 
all. those gross subjects, which not 
only wound delicacy, but tend to 
the corruption of innocence. There | 
is reason to believe, in a multitude . 
of instances, that the very know- , 
ledge even of the existence of suctk 
a practice as the abomination in 
question is derived from judicial in- 
vestigations ; and. it has been the 
opinion of many excellent persons— 
lawyers as well as moratists—that 
the interests of purity and virtue 
would be better consulted by ab- 
staining allogether from prosecution, 
which cannot fail to give publieily 
to these detestable pollutions, than 
by the effect of any punishment that 
can be inflicted upon the wretched 
offenders. When, however, we 
found that the rank and station of 
the principal party had already given 
a general notoriety to the case, and 
considered that further measures 
must be adopted to purify the 
Church from such a stain, that 
must render concealment hopetess, 
we communicated it to our readers in 
the least offensive manner that was 
possible 


If any thing in the way of 
perverseness, crookedness, twie~ 
tification, could surprise us, when 
coming from the metaphysical 
pen of a Scotch politictan, this 
would surprise us, The Chranicle 
holds the abominable: deed, we 
are very sure, in the same degree 








‘of detestation that we do; and 
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yet it really resorts to arguments 
which. if they could ever be 


adopted in England would, if 


possible, make Englishmen as 
detestable monsters as the Turks 
and Italians are. 

In the first place, we by no 
means plead guilty to the charge 
of the Chronicle, of having made 
a virulent assault upon the press. 
That which is just cannot be vi- 
rulent. Virulence means poi- 
sonousness, literally speaking ; 
and, applied in this way, it means 
unjust severity; and we are not 
aware, that our censure on the 
daily press has been or could 
have been in this case unjustly 
severe. Had the Chronicle done 
its duty, in the first instance, not 
a word of censure would it have 
received from us. It was its 
duty to lead us; and can it ima- 
gine that it is to be guilty of such 
gross neglect of duty; such un- 
pardonable partiality, without be- 


ing told of it; and without being 
told of it, too, in a way that tends 
to its own degradation ! 


The Chronicle, however, is 
consistent, here: for it seems to 
have cooked up on the present 
occasion a doctrine of genera! 
impunity ; or, at least, a doctrine 
that would prevent every crime 
from being exposed, and, of 


course, the very serious crime of 


conducting a partial and corrupt 
press. As to this doctrine, we 
are, however, completely at issue 
with the Chronicle. The Chro- 
nicle, in order to cover itself, says 
that it has been found fault with 
for not having in the first instance 
emblazoned in its most disgus/ing 
colours the late horrible occur- 
rence; and it afterwards talks 
about the duty of journalists to 
keep gross objects from the public 
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view. Now, in the first place, 
here is a false insinuation against 
the Sraresman and the Register. 
Six articles on the subject have 
appeared in the Sraresman ; 
sixty-four columns on the subject 
are contained in the last Register ; 
and we defy the Chronicle, aided 
and assisted by the whole band 
of Edinburgh Reviewers, to point 
out one single passage or phrase 
in the whole of that mass of 
writing, offensive in the smallest 
degree, to the eye or mind of the 
most delicate person. 

But, it is the general doctrine 
of the Chronicle that we most 
dislike. It says, that there is 
reason to believe that the know- 
ledge of the existence of such 
practices is derived from judicial 
investigation; and “ it has been 
‘‘ the opinion of many excellent 

persons, lawyers as well as 

moralists, that the interests of 
purity and virtue would be bet- 
ter consulted by abstaining al- 
together from prosecution, than 
to cause publicity by the means 
of punishment.” This is per- 
fectly monstrous all through. 

The Chronicle does not tell us 
who those lawyers and moralists 
are; who those “‘ excellent per- 
sons” are, who think that prose- 
cution, in such cases ought not to 
take place. As to lawyers, we 
have not found them in general 
the best judges as to morals, and 
should be very sorry, indeed, to 
see the morals of our country 
committed to their care ; but if we 
may gather the opinion of lawyers 
from the laws themselves, and 
from the decisions of Courts of 
Justice, which we think of great 
deal better authority than the bare 
assertion of the Chronicle, we 
must conclude that lawyers are - 
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for legal punishment of the crime. |tional. 


Much better, then, for the 


With regard to moralists, we know | husband to be a contented cuckold, 
few persons, the soundness of|much better for the wife to sa 
whose judgment we should sooner |not a word about the husband’s 


suspect than your professed mo- 
ralists. 


‘infidelity. Why what a monstrous 
Dr. Jounson was called |thing is this! How long does the 


the great moralist of the age, aud | Chronicle think it will be, if the 
as such his statue at public ex-|dread of exposure was completely 


nse was placed in St. Paul's. 

is books, as far as they relate 
to morals are a tissue of rules, 
maxims and observations, tending 
to the dispiriting and degrading of 
mankind ; to the souring of men’s 
tempers ; to the producing of me- 
lancholy ; to the checking of all 
exertions ; to the damping of all 


hope; in short, to the making of 


the whole of a man’s life one conti- 
nued curse ; and yet the Doctor 
was not what one would call a 
wicked man, and appears really 
to have thought that he was giving 
lessens of virtue. 

So that as to moralists, in the 
first place, we must know who 
they are ; and in the next place, 
be these moralists of the Chroni- 
cle who they may, we must take 
leave to say that they must be 
very stupid men, and very impu- 
dent, also, to set up their opinions, 


not only against the opinions of 


mankind in general, but against 


that, which has been the basis of 


all criminal law in all countries 
and ages, namely, that crime is 
to be prevented by the publicity 
and exposure which necessarily 
attend public punishment. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the 
Chronicle, every species of vice 
must pass with impunity ; because 
to punish is to make its existence 
known ; is to cause it to be talked 
about ; and. according to this new 
doctrine, by that very means to 
promote the vice, to increase the 
practice of it and to render it na- 





‘removed ; how long does he think 


it would be before a state of pro- 


-miscuous intercourse would exist 
‘very nearly approaching to that 


of flocks and droves? And, as to 
the particular and abominable vice 
itself, the Chronicle told us but the 
other day, that the hellish Turks 
had seized immense numbers of the 
Grecian boystor that atrocious pur- 
pose, which we need not describe, 
and which was so common among 
the Turks! This is sweetly consis- 
tent in the Chronicle to be sure! 
It is so very delicate, that it can- 
not, even when called upon in a 
voice of Thunder by public jus- 
tice in England, say a word about 
a Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, though the act had taken 
place in London itself; it is so 
very delicate that it cannot com- 
municate the intelligence of this 
deed to the English people, lest 
it should communicate the know- 
ledge of the existence of such 
practices; yet it can, day after 
day, describe these practices as 
carried on by the Turks, and that 
too, in allusions much more broad 
and terms much more gross than 
we have made use of in the whole 
course of our writing upon the 
subject. This is very consistent 
on the part of the Chronicle. 
Many days before the Bishop’s 
affair took place, the Chronicle 
was emblazoning the conduct of 
the Turks. The public might 
have said, indeed, and not without 
reason, why is this hateful vice 
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urtrayed so plainly, and ex- 
tibited to the eyes of the English 
people, who have very little to do 
with the Turks, thank God; but 
at any rate, when this hateful vice 
came to be practised by a Bishop 
in London; when there was the 
cireumstance of the bail; when 
the character of courts and of the 
administration of public justice 
came to be implicated and mixed 
up with the affair ; when this bail 
was what it was im comparison 


with the bail demanded of poor 
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the knowledge of the existence of 
the vice itself; and because many 
excellent persons of the Chronicle’s 
acquaintance, lawyers as well as 
moralists, are of opinion that the 
atrocious villains who endeavour 
to extort money by threats of 
accusations of this sort, or not 
less atrocious villains who make 
charges of the kind from vindictive 
or other motives, ought to escape 
every thing resembling legal in- 
vestigation ! 

We are no Bible Society peo- 


Josera Swaxn, who had to en-{|ple, nor Religious Tract people, 


dure three months of imprison- 
ment as a foretaste of the four 
years and a half of imprisonment 
which were to follow on convic- 
tion; when that labouring man 
had to endure three months im- 
prisonment for want of bail, 
making his whole imprisonment 
four years and nine months, and 
that, too, for selling —- 
containing not one single immoral 
expression, and for being present 
at a Reform Meeting where he 
never spoke ; when such was the 
bail; when the Soldier was re- 
tamed, though the Bishop was 
set at large ; was not this a case 
in which every thing ought to be 
set ut defiance; was not this a 
case when delicacy was a thing 
wholly out of the question; was 
not. this a case when justice, and 
justice only, should have been 
heard t 

But, to return to the doctrine of 
the Chronicle. No man accord- 
ing to this doctrine can be tried 
for violating female chastity, that 
crime, too, must pass with impu- 
nity! False charges relative to the 
very crime of which we are speak- 
ing, must also go unprosecuted, 
because to prosecute leads to ex- 
posure; leads to a cireulation of 





and most heartily despise all the 
whole mass of cant that is em- 
— in twisting and turning re- 
igion to the purpose of persuading 
the labourer that he is to die con- 
tented with an empty belly or with 
his maw full of grass or bark. of 
trees. But, the Bible is not silent 
upon this subject. The Bible is 
put into the hands of every hu- 
man being in the kingdom. That 
Bible, therefore, according to the 
Chronicle ought to be burnt by 
the hands of the common-hang- 
man, or, at least, to be prosecuted 
by the Society for the Suppression. 
ot Vice ; for that Bible most fully 
describes the deed, the very know- 
ledge of which the Chronicle says 
ought to be kept from the public! 
But what does that Bible say 
about it! It makes the thing pub- 
lic, to be sure; but it tells us 
that Gop did in this case what he 
never did in any other, poured 
down fire and brimstone, and ut- 
terly destroyed the whole race and 
the whole of the habitations of the 
criminals. 

Here we have the practice, and 
here we have its consequences. 


The exposure is immediately fol- 
lowed by the dreadful punish- 
ment. This is the true doctrine ; 
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bat adopt that of the Chronicle 
and all fear of exposure is at an 
end; all the salutary effects of 
such fear vanish; pick pockets, 
shop lift, swindle, extort, rob, nay 
murder; the fear of shame is all 
gone ; families are all secure from 
the reproach brought upon them 
by the misconduct of individuals 
belonging to them ; parents need 
take no care of their conduct, 
seeing that it can bring no shame 
upon their children ; children may 
indulge in the most abandoned of 
vices without being in the smallest 
degree restrained by that filial 
feeling which teaches them to 
avoid giving pain to their parents. 
Adopt, in short, the doctrine of 
the Morning Chronicle, the fear 
of exposure is at an end, and 
Englishmen may in time become 
what the hornble monsters of 
Europe now are. 

We are quite sure that the 
public will agree with us and re- 
ject this doctrine of the Chronicle. 
We hope, too, that the Govern- 
ment will lose no time in convinc- 
ing the nation that it entertains 
the same opinion relative to this 
matter that we do. The case is 
one of greater importance than 
any that has made its appearance 
within our recollection. It is a 
case from which all politics must 
be dismissed. It would. be mon- 
strous injustice to entertain a 
thought that there is a man be- 
longing to the Government that 
would wish. to screen this horrible 
offender. If there are any per- 
sons, save and except the im- 
mediate relations of the offender 
himself, that are filled with anxiety 
upon this occasion, it must be 
the Ministers. They must lament 
the proceedings which have 
taken place with regard to the 
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bail and the sudden enlargement. 
They must know, and they do 
know well, how vigilant the peo- 
ple are become, how perfect is 
their knowledge as to the rights 
and duties of men. The Mi- 
nisters must know that on the 
administration of justice with im- 
partiality the very fate of the Go- 
vernment itself may depend. Here 
is an occasion when all eyes are 
open; the feelings of all alive ; 
the case is so plain that disguise 
is wholly impossible; and the 
Ministers must wish, and from 
every thing we have heard we 
believe they do wish, that strict 


justice should be done; at any 


rate, they may be perfectly satis- 
fied, that this is a thing that will 
never be forgotten by the people 
of England, and that will come 
forth and be arrayed in all its: 
terrors, carrying with it all its 
powers on men’s passions, at 
some future time (and that time 
may not be far distant) when 
good will towards each other ; 
when a mutual sacrifice of ail 
resentments ; and when the only 
rivalship ought to be who shall go 
farthest in devotion of himself 
and his means.to the preservation 
of the peace, safety and honour of 
the country. 

If reflections of this kind have 
not forced their way into the 
minds of the Minister, we hope 
they speedily will; and, in the 
mean time we cannot think that 
the Morning Chronicle, with all 
its. excessive delicacy and mora~ 
lity, has acted quite a manly part 
in making a sort of insinuating 
accusation against the Ministers 
upon this oecasion, as it certainly 
does, when it talks of the motives 
from which this man was 


pro- 
moted to be: a Bishop. There 
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may be a time to speak of this ; 
and there will be such a time; 
but at present it is but fair for us 
to wait to see what the ministers 
will do; and not to admit the 
supposition that they mean, in 
such a case, to do what is wrong. 


_——————- 


Tuesday. 


Ir is only by degrees that the 
circumstances belonging to this 
affair can be brought to light ; be- 
eause, at the beginning the usual 
open course was not pursued. 
We are going to lay before our 
readers an instance of the natural 
consequences of this affair not 
having been as public as other 
affairs brought before the Magis- 
trates of police. It is very well 
known, that there are Reporters 
regularly sent to the police offices ; 
ihat we have day after day, and 
every day, accounts, containing 
the precise description of the 
several offences; the names of 
the parties especially ; the names 
of persons becoming bail; the 
grounds upon which the Magis- 
trates decide; and in short, a 
elear and satisfactory account of 
the whole of the proceedings. 
This is very useful to the public ; 
because it puts honest men upon 
their guard against the.machina- 
tions, and, as far as the task is 
performed with impartiality, it has 
the benefit of producing a check 
to vice by the dread of exposure 
through the means of the press; 
and thus it 1s, that, in this respect, 
the press would be the guardian 
of public morals ; it would be 
what it calls itself, if it were 
honestly to do its duty.— Why the 
names of the parties were sup- 
pressed in this case; why there 
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were no names of the bail; why 
the amount of the bail even was 
not known for some time but from 
rumour; why all this was in this 
case, we shall not, and we need 
not, give ourselves the trouble to 
endeavour to find out—We now 
come to what appears to have 
taken place yesterday at Marlbo- 
rough-street. 

We take it from the Morning 
Chronicle of to-day, and, while 
we really see it with pleasure, 
and with equal pleasure give pub- 
licity to it, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our admiration of the 
minuteness of the Morning Chro- 
nicle here, contrasted with the 
seven lines of obscurity to which 
it treated us relative to the prin- 
cipal aifair. 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


VINDICATION oF CHARACTER.— 
A case of felony in which Messrs. 
Adolphus and Alley were engaged, 
has been disposed of—the latter 
drew a Sunday newspaper from 


‘his pocket, which contained the 


following paragraph, bearing to be 
copied from an Evening Paper 
(Tue Staresmay,) of Saturday :— 

‘* [In the meanwhile, look at the 
Bishop's bail, which, according to 
an account, published in our paper 
of yesterday, by Mr. Sheriff Par- 
Kins, and signed with his name, is 
even less than that which we had 
before read in the Observer. Mr. 
Parkins states the bail to have 
been only S001. for the Bishop himself, 
and two sureties in 240/. each!!! 
But, why have we not, as in other 
cases, the yames of the “ two traies- 
men?” Were they “‘ (radesmen?” We 
do not believe it. We have heard 
to the contrary. We have heard 
that one of the bail belonged toa 
profession, not usaally very fond of 
becoming bail. However, all must 
come out at last,” 
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Mr, Alley addressed Mr. Dyer on 
the flagrant attack made on himself 
or a respectable attorney by whom he 
was employed, by the insinuation 
contained in the above paragraph, 
which it was impossible any man 
could read without supposing that 
one or the other had been bail on 
the occasion alluded to, by the 
words marked in italics. The 
Learned Counsel requested of Mr. 
Dyer, the Clerk, and Officers who 
were present, to state whciher there 
was any foundation for such report, 
or whether it had originated with 
them? The answer to which was, 
certainly not. Mr. Alley took leave 
distinctly to say, that the person 
with whom the report originated, 
be he who he may, was a liar, a 
slanderer, and a coward; a base and 
infamous coward, who had asserted a 
falsehood behind his back, which 
he dared not attempt in his pre- 
sence. Mr. Alley observed, that 
it was a cruel thing, that being 
called upon in the usual way by a 
most respectable attorney, toattend 
professionally for a bad man, he 
should become an object of ma- 
lignant slander. He was not con- 
scious of having deviated from his 
usual practice ; that it was against 
the etiquette of the profession to 
become bail for a client; and he 
declared upon his honour that he 
had never bailed a man in his life, 
and on the oceasion alluded to, had 
any one asked such a thing, he should 
have spit inhis face. On the charge 
having been established for the 
misdemeanor, he submitted that 
the defendant was entitled to bail 
without any aliusion to the amount 
He believed that Sheriff Parkins 
had no participation in the decta- 
ration stated, although the writer 
spoke in the ylural throughout. 
Mr. Cobbett, he was informed, was the 
avowed Editor of the Evening Paper. 
He was not aware he had ever 
done an unkindnes¥ to him, nor could 
he even hate incurred his displea- 
sure as a political opponent, as he | 
never interfered in polities, and he | 
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was surprised that he should have 
lent himself to so unjust and un- 
warrantable an attack. 

Mr. Dyer observed, that Mr. 
Allev conducted himself upon the 
occasion, with that delicacy and 
propriety he had ever observed in 
him, and he was sorry so many 
observations unfounded in truth 
should have found their way into 
the Newspapers. The Magistrate 
observed that he had xo apology tu 
make, and he considered many of 
the observations as having origin- 
ated in ignorance or malice in those 
whose disposition it was to attack the 
public institutions and constituted au- 
thorities of the country, 


Such are the consequences of 
leaving things to rumour! If the 
reporters of the papers of Sun- 
day and Monday morning had 
been disposed to do their duty, 
which we dare say they were, 
and had also had the usual op- 
portunity of obtaining correct in- 
formation, all this vehemence of 
protestation in the way of vin- 
dication of character, as the 
Morning Chronicle calls it, would 
have been spared. In the absence 
of the usual information, rumour 
would necessarily be at ‘work. 
And every body knows, that ru- 
mour is given to magnify, to dis- 
figure and misrepresent. Great 
caution is to be observed in the 
case of rumour; but, in an affair 
so interesting to the public it is 
the duty of a journalist to state 
with becoming caution even what 
he gathers from rumour, wher 
the way is completely barred to 
positive information. Had _ the 
names of the bail been published 
in the usual way, rumour could 
have done no mischief. Not only 
was it not done, however, but even 
now it is not done, in this police 
report; though that publication 
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now upouet to have become 
absolutely. necessary. 

As to the terms hiar, slanderer, 
and ixfamous coward, apphed to 
the person with whom the sup- 
a allegation originated, per- 
1aps it would be infinitely more 
difficult to find that person than it 
would be to find the Bishop him- 
self. We should suppose Mr. 
Auury to be in error as to his 
conjectures all through, as we 
know him to be in error with re- 
gard to one fact which he states 
on borrowed information. Now, 
it is. very certain, that benefit, and 
not injury has arisen from the 
supposed allusion in the Srarrs- 
man. No reader will believe that 
that allusion could have been 
hatched by the Editor. Every 
reader must be satisfied that it 
arose from rumour ; and is it not 
much better, that the explanation 
should have taken place, than 
that ramour should go on working 
its way? 

The Old Times, (very noisy 
nex) takes occasion to tell more 
than the Chronicle tells; it says 
that one gentleman present‘ ferm- 
“ed Consett a wholesale dealer 
** in lies.” Poor Old Times would 
fain make something of this if it 
could. It cannot. It bites against 
a file. The Old Times gives a 
different version from the Chro- 
nicle; the Chronicle says that 
Mr. Aucey said, that, if any one 
had asked him to be bail upon 
this occasion he shou'd have spit 
in his face —The Gld Ti:nes 
says, that Mr. Anrey said, that 
“If any one bad asked him te 
“ hail that unfortunate gentleman 
“he sbould have refused with 
“indignation.” Now, who is to 


know which is the true version of 


what passed at the Police-office. 
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We believe neither of the reports. 
One of them must be false; but, 
we give them, as nearly as we 
are able, with the room that we 
have to dispose of. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle says that Mr. Dyer 
said, that many of the remarks 
which had been published he 
considered “ as having originated 
“in ignorance or malice in those 
“whose disposition it was to 
“attack the public institutions 
“and constituted authorities of 
“ the country!” Indeed! What 
a pity! What a scandalous dog 
that must be who can have a dis- 
position to attack “the envy of 
* surrounding nations and ad- 
““ miration of the world;” but, 
the Old Times makes Mr. Dyer 
say no such thing as this, or, 
rather, it makes him say a great 
deal more; for it makes him 
say, that the party, who had 
written the paragraph complain- 
ed of could be actuated by no 
other motive then that of over- 
throwing the established autho- 
rities of the country; and that, 
** this lamentable transaction had 
“ been used as a handle for effect- 
“ing, as far as possible, that 
“wish!” This is precisely what 
we foresaw, and what we so 
clearly predicted on Thursday 
last. We differ, however, in opi- 
nion, very widely from Mr. Dyer; 
and we think, that we have done 
our best to produce such a feeling 
in the Public, that such conduct 
in the Government as are likely to 
preserve, and not to overthrow, 
the established authorities of the 
country. —Mr. Dyer will please 
to recollect, that, when we took 
the affair up, the name of the 
Bishop was not known ; and that, 
of course, public suspicion, must, 
had it not been for us, have con- 
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tinned to range about amongst the. 


whole Bench. He will have the 
goodness to recollect, that it was 
bare justice to the rest of the 
Bishops to name the party. He 
will also recollect, that if the bail 
had been named, as is generally 
the case, and always in an affair 
of importance, there could have 
been nothing for rumour to have 
worked on. 

The Old Times tell us that Mr. 
Dyer said, that it was contrary 
to all rule to give up the names 
of the bail. We know that we 
daily read the names of bail ; 
and we have never heard of such 
a rule as this before. The Old 
Times tells us upon its own au- 
thority, that the bail are both 
persons exercising Mechanical 
Trades. But the Old Times does 
not name the bail, even yet. We 
had letters sent to us, yesterday, 
explaining the circumstances un- 
der which these tradesmen be- 
came bail. But these letters are 
anonymous; and we would ad- 
vise the parties themselves to 
come forth and explain those cir- 
cumstances in point. They, how- 
ever, will do as they please about 
this matter. 

In the meanwhile, let us do, as 
far as we can, justice to the Go- 
vernment, and particularly to Mr. 
Peer. In another part of our 
paper we have inserted an article 
from the New Times, which we 
cannot but look upon as demi- 
official, and on which we shall 
have further to remark another 
time. But, in the meanwhile, we 
are very glad to observe (what we 


always supposed to be the case) | 


that the knowledge of the matter 
did not reach Mr. Pee uaiil after 
ine chieg criminal had been ad- 
mitted to bail. We hope and 
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trust that this Is true; for, on this 
turns the whole of the question 
as far as the Government is con- 
cerned. We never believed, for 
one moment, that Mr. Peer would 
not do, im this case, that which it 
was his duty to do. But we must, 
at the same time assert for our- 
sclves, that we firmly believe that 
all impartial persons will agree 
with us, that our exertions in this 
case, have been of the greatest 
importance to the pubiic. 
[rrom “74k NEW TIMES.”’] 

*“ We briefly adverted, a few days 
aro, to the disgraceful conduct of 
a Dignitary of the Irish Church. 
One sentiment of abhorrence ac- 
tuates every mind on the subject ; 
and Government have shown them- 
selves on this, as on all other oc- 
casions, faithfal representatives of 
the national fecling. Anxious to 
mark their sense of the severe in- 
jury sustained by the cause of re- 
ligion and morals, they neverthe- 
less could only act as the law 
directs; but every measure pre- 
scribed by the law has been and 
will be pursued with undeviating 
strictness. As soon as the matter 
came to the knowledge of the 
Home Department, (which was 
not after the chief criminal had 
been admitted to bail), the parti- 
culars were officially submitted to 
the consideration of the Crown 
Lawyers; and in conformity with 
their professional advice, the most 
speedy and eficctual means were 
adopted, both in Ireland and Eng- 
land, for proceeding at once in the 
<emporal and ecclesiastical Courts. 
‘The See of Clogher, therefore, will 
not long bear the stain with which it 
is at present defiled. If conscience 
docs not prompt a voluntary re- 
signation of the pastoral charge, 
recourse will be had to the solemn, 
but happily very unusual process 

‘opal deprivation, which must 
onounced by the Metropoli- 
ly taking his assist- 
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ance six or seven other Bishops. 
No instance of this infliction has 


occurred, we believe, since the . ‘ 
reign of William III. ; but it is Tuts Gentleman was liberated 


certain that the Church retains the |0n Friday last, the 26th, after his 
power of removing a Prelate from |imprisonment of Fifteen Months 
his See for scandalows excesses, lin Warwick Castle. It is no less 
‘whence any great public infamy | pleasing to us to hear Mr. Wooler’s 


doth arise ;’ and that the present | statement of the attention and 
is a case which calls aloud for the | 


MR. WOOLER. 






exercise of that power no one can 
doubt. 

‘** Independently of this, the At- 
torney-General! will officially prose- 
cute the parties at the Middlesex 
Sessions, either to trial, or if they 
evade that, to outlawry, with all 
its consequent penalties and dis- 
abilities.—More the law does not 
permit: for, black as the moral 
turpitude of the conduct deposed 
to, it still amounts only to a bail- 
able oflence; and we all know that 
by the Common Law, and by the 
Hateus Corpus Act, it is deemeda 
violation of the liberty of the sub- 
ject, in any Magistrate, to refuse 
or delay to bail a person bailable. 
In the present instance, the 
wealthier .individual found bail 
immediately; and if the other 
should tender bail at any time be- 
fore the Sessions, it must be ac- 
cepted. The Magistrate demanded 
much more than ordinary, though we 
fear much less than effectual bail ; 
but it must be remembered that 
the Bill of Rights strictly forbids 
the taking of excessive bail. Itis 
to be regretted that a villain should 
ever shelter himself under the pro- 
tection of such salutary enact- 
ments; but they are too closely 
interwoven with our liberties to 
admit a doubt of their general 


utility, even though in a particular 
instance they may operate to pro- 
duce a dceleazance of that 
and exemplary justice whi 
case demands, 


entire 
‘h the 





| civility with which he has been 
| treated by the Magistrates and by 
‘the Oflicers of the Gaol during 
‘his imprisonment, and of the re- 
ception with which he was about 
,to be honoured at Birmingham on 
his release ; circumstances which 
jare equally complimentary to 
| Mr. Wooler as to those in whose 
| custody he has been and _ his 
countrymen at Birmingham. 





COBBETT'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTER. 


I suatt immediately collect 


together all the Commentaries 
\that have been published in 


|The Statesman, during the Ses- 
jsion, under the head of “ Pro- 
/ceedings in Parliament.” These, 
together with a List of the Acts 
‘that have been passed, stating 
briefly the substance of each, will, 
I think, form the best sort of 
Parliamentary Register that can 
be. I shall go back to the begin- 
ning of the Session; and shall, 
besides the Aets, give the sub- 
stance, at least, of all the most 
important Papers laid before 
Parliament during the Session. — 
The Book will form a pretty thick 
Octavo Volume, and the Price 
n Shillings. 


will be Seve 
Wa. COBBETT., 








